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32 THE AMERICAN ART REVIEW. 

studio, can turn out nothing but Brittany landscapes from his sketch-books, has wasted his time 
and mistaken his vocation. There is no direction in which he can turn without finding as rich 
and as generous a manifestation of the beauty of Nature as any part of France can show. If, 
happily, German artists are abandoning landscape gardening and story-book pictures, American 
artists are withdrawing their allegiance from the Hudson River, the Falls of Niagara, the Rocky 
Mountains, and the big trees of Calaveras. A little introspective study, and such little humility 
as nearly a century of futility and arrogant ignorance has yielded to, have taught us to seek 
the humbler intimacy that Nature permits to us. There only may be attained such power to 
express her beauty and her simple truths as a natural reverence for them and a receptive and 
impressionable disposition render us capable of. From all this it follows easily enough that, if 
truth to Nature be any part of an artist's art purpose, he can but seek it by looking where 
experience teaches him that his deepest sympathy and native function of expression most 
naturally lie. Let him, if he will, go to Europe and learn technical facts. Let him see how 
the great masters looked at things, and then study how, having seen things, they painted them. 
Then let him iniitate those masters in seeking the truth for himself, and in learning how best to 
convey a sincere and faithful impression of objects, not necessarily as they would have appeared 
to this or that master, but as he feels that they do appear and do reveal themselves to himself. 
So shall he attain truth, and in so much as Nature has endowed him with the faculty of expres- 
sion and with the distinguishing qualities of effective men, he shall be great and admired, and 
even possibly have a bank account. There shall be more joy over one honest and sincere 
American horse-pond, over one truthful and dirty tenement, over one unaffected sugar-refinery, 
or over one vulgar but unostentatious coal-wharf, than there shall be over ninety and nine 
Mosques of St. Sophia, Golden Horns, Normandy Cathedrals, and all the rest of the holy con- 
ventionalities and orthodox bosh that have gone to gladden the heart of the auctioneer and 
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deprave American artists. 

W. Mackay Laffan. 




PORTRAIT OF MURILLO. 

Etched by Paul Rajon. 

F the portraits painted by Murillo of himself, the one which was brought to France 
by Marshal Soult is familiar to everybody from Blanchard's engraving. Next to it 
in popularity is the portrait engraved for the Galerie Aguado by Calamatta, and 
often reproduced in illustrated works. Least known of all, and, indeed, probably 
unknown to the majority of even students of art, is a third portrait, in the Hunga- 
rian National Gallery at Buda-Pesth (the former Esterhazy Gallery), an etching of which accom- 
panies this number of the Review. . It seems to represent the artist more advanced in years than 
either of the other two portraits. The mustachio has become heavier, and has lost the smart up- 
ward turn which it had in the days of youth, as shown in the Soult picture ; the dainty " Henri 
Quatre," wanting entirely in the Aguado portrait, has been allowed to grow to undue propor- 
tions ; the hair is thinner, and is bereft of its wavy richness ; the dress shows neither the slashed 
sleeves of the first, nor the handsome lace collar of the second, but has been sobered down to 
the simplicity becoming a man of years. The face exhibits marked individuality, but will hardly 
be recognized by those whose ideal of Murillo is based on Blanchard's engraving. Upon the 
merits of M. Paul Rajon, the etcher, it is needless to dwell. His portraits of Darwin, John Stuart 

Mill, Carlyle, and other celebrities, have given him a world-wide reputation. 

S. R. K. 



